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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. | «Coloured prints were much in vogue in 

Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | those days: more so, I apprehend, than at 
| present, when we seldom think of giving col- 
our to any superior kind of engraving. Even 
caricatures which then blazed forth with red, 
blue and yellow, now produce their effects in 
'simple black and white. ‘The earlier practice 
|was more satisfactory to one who merely 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three | sought pleasure for the eye, and to whom the 
months, if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ; degree of instruction which eventually results 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if | fp9m such constant inspection and comparison 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents, | of engravings, was entirely an accident. 
a | Colour is certainly a source of great pleasure 
For The Friend.” | to the eye, and although I have in later years 

JOUN KITTO, | risen above dependence upon it, and can ob- 


\tain enjoyment from uncoloured prints, I re- 
OR THE MAN WHO LOST ONE OF HIS SENSES: | tin q general partiality for colour.” 
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(Continued from page 57.) * Another strongly-developed use of the 


Although delighted with the sublime and | visual organ, is manifested in the habit of 
beautiful in nature, our deaf boy had little| seeking the character and passing sentiments 
relish for landscape painting. This neglect | of persons in their countenance. It is proba- 
of the imitation, he thinks was due in part to| ble, that one who is in possession of his hear- 
his great admiration of the reality. Yet he| ing, derives from the tone of the voice and 
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was very fond of pictures. Of his early ap- 
petite this way, and his mode of gratifying it, 
he has given an interesting account. 

“The food which was first found for the 
growing pictorial appetite imposed upon me, 
by the circumstances which made it one of the 
necessities of my condition to seek gratifica- | 
tion for the eye, was of a very humble de- 
scription, Excepting an occasional painting | 
in the window of the sole picture frame maker, 
and a few smirking portraits in the windows 
of the portrait and miniature painters, my only 
resource was in the prints, plain and colour- | 
ed, and in the book-plates, displayed in the| 
windows of tlie stationers and booksellers, 
These were seldom changed, and often not 
until, by frequent inspection, I had learned 
every print in every window by heart ; so that 
it was quite a relief to see one of the windows | 
cleared out for a scouring or a fresh coat of | 
paint. Daily did I go to watch the progress | 
of the operation, awaiting with anxious expec- 
tation, the luxury of that fortunate day in 
which the window should display all its glory 
of new prints and frontispieces. In my town, | 
the windows of the shops lay within such nar- 
row limits, that it was easy to devour them all 
at one operation. A neighbouring town, two 
miles off, had its book and print shops more 
dispersed; and this I divided into districts, 
which were visited periodically, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the windows in each care- 
fully, and with leisurely enjoyment, at each 
visit. Here I had often the inexpressible sat- 
isfaction of finding, that a window had been 
completely changed since I saw it last, which 
could, not happen in my own town, where a 
leaf could not flutter in any window without 
My cognizance,” 








manner of speech of the person to whom he 
attends, certain impressions concerning his 
character and existing feelings equivalent to 
those which the deaf from want of this source 
of information, has no alternative but to seek 
in the countenance of the person who comes 
before him. Thus it is true that, in a certain 
sense, every one who is deaf must become a 
physiognomist ; not by any rules of art, but 
as a matter of impression merely.” 

“The survey of faces for the purpose of 
forming an estimate of character, becomes in 
time so much a habit, that it appears to be 


















he was not readily understood, In referring 
back to that period, he was unable to recollect 
that the act of speaking gave him pain, yet he 
felt a strong indisposition to use his vocal 
organs. He says, “I seemed to labour under 
a moral disability which cannot be described 
by comparison with any disinclination which 
the reader can be supposed to have experi- 
enced. ‘The disinclination which one feels to 
leave his warm bed on a frosty morning, is 
nothing to that which I experienced against 
any exercise of the organs of speech. The 
force of this tendency to dumbness was so 
great, that for many years [ habitually ex- 
pressed myself to others in writing, even when 
not more than a few words were necessary ; 
and where this mode of intercourse could not 
be used, I avoided occasion of speech, or 
heaved up a few monosyllables, or expressed 
my wish by a slight motion or gesture ;— 
signs, as a means of intercourse, | always 
abominated ; and no one could annoy me more 
than by adopting this mode of communication. 
In fact, I came to be generally considered as 
both deaf and dumb, excepting by the few who 
were acquainted with my real condition ; ang 
hence many tolerated my mode of expression 
by writing, who would have urged upon me 
the exercise of my vocal organs. I rejoiced 
in the protection which that impression afford- 
ed, for nothing distressed me more than to be 
asked to speak ; and from disuse having been 
superadded to the pre-existing causes, there 
seemed a strong probability of my eventually 
justifying the impression concerning my dumb- 
ness which was generally entertained, [ now 


quite intuitively practised even where no in-|speak with considerable ease and freedom, 


tercourse is expected to follow. In large 
assemblies I take much interest in travelling 


and, in personal intercourse, never resort to 
any other than the oral mode of communica- 


over all the countenances distinctly within my | tion. This was brought about in a rather 
view, even as an amateur would inspect a bed | remarkable manner.” 


of tulips; and very ofien have | walked from 
St. Paul’s to Charing Cross, and have scanned 
and realized a distinct impression of every 
face which has met my view in that populous 
walk. They are living pictures, and as such 
they strike my attention, and I study them, 
Any one who has done this, cannot fail to 
have formed a strong opinion concerning the 
vast matter of ill-compacted masses which has 
been cut up to form the aggregate of the in- 
sipid and characterless faces which crowd our 
streets. Faces really beautiful or ugly, really 
striking or excentric, are rare ; but to find one 
such, is sufficient recompense for much dreary 
travel over the wilderness of a thousand un- 
meaning countenances.” 


(To be continued.) 


——_—— 


ON SLEEP. 


No person of active mind should try to pre- 
vent sleep, which, in such persons, only comes 
when rest is indispensable to the continuance 
of health. In fact, sleep once in the twenty- 
four hours is as essential to the existence of 
the mammalia as the momentary respiration 
of fresh air. The most unfavourable condi- 
tions for sleep cannot prevent its approach. 
Coachmen slumber on their coaches, and 
couriers on their horses, whilst soldiers fall 
asleep on the field of battle, amidst all the 
noise of artillery and the tumult of war. Dur- 


After the fall by which he lost his hearing, | ing the retreat of Sir John Moore, several of 























































































































































































































John Kitto felt a difficulty in speaking, and it|the British soldiers were reported to have 
was remarked by others that his voice had/| fallen asleep upon the march, and yet they 
become much changed. Before the accident, | continued walking onward. ‘The most violent 
his enunciation was clear and distinct, after it, | passions and excitement of mind cannot pre- 
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serve even powerful minds from sleep; thus 
Alexander the Great slept on the field of Ar- 
bela, and Napoleon upon that of Austerlitz. 
Even stripes and torture cannot keep off sleep, 
as criminals have been known to slumber on 
the rack. Noises which serve at first to drive 
away sleep, soon become indispensable to its 
existence; thus a stage-coach stopping to 
change horses, wakes all the passengers. 
The proprietor of an iron forge, who slept 
close to the din of hammers, forges, and blast 
furnaces, would awake if there was any in- 
terruption to them during the night; anda 
sick miller, who had his mill stopped on that 
account, passed sleepless nights until the mill 
resumed its usual noise. 

The length of time passed in sleep is not 
the same for all men; it varies in different 
individuals and at different ages ; but it cannot 
be determined, from time passed in sleep, re- 
lative to the strength or energy of the func- 
tions of the body or mind. From six to nine 
hours is the average proportion, yet the Ro- 
man Emperor, Caligula, slept only three 
hours, Frederick of Prussia and Dr. John 
Hunter, consumed only four or five hours in 
repose, while the great Scipio slept during | 
eight. A rich and lazy citizen will slumber 
from ten to twelve hours daily. It is during 
infancy that sleep is longest and most pro- 
found. Women also sleep longer than men, 
and young men longer than old. Sleep is| 
driven away during convalescence, after a 
long sickness, by a continued fasting and the 
abuse of coffee. ‘The sleepless nights of old | 
age are almost proverbial. It would appear, | 
carnivorous animals sleep in general longer 
than the herbivorous, as the superior activity 
of the muscles and senses of the former seem | 
more especially to require repair. 





} 
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— j 

Mind Little Things.— The power of dif-| 
fusing happincss is not the exclusive inherit- | 
ance of the rich, All are capable of it. The} 
paorest of men can cheer us by his affection, | 
or distress us by his hatred or contempt. | 
Every man is dependent on another. A piece 
of neglect, even from a contemptible man, is 
fit to ruffle the serenity of our happiness ; and | 
a civil atiention, even from the humblcst of 
our kind, causes a most gracious and exhila- 
rating influence along with it. Say not then | 
that the poor have nothing in their power. 
They have it in their power to give or to 
withhold kind and obliging expressions. They 
have it in their power to give or withhold the 
smiles of affeciion and sincerity of a tender 
attachment. Let not these humble offerings 
be disregarded. ‘The man of sentiment knows | 
how to value them ; he prizes them as the best 
deeds of beneficence. ‘They lighten the weary 
anxieties of this world; and carry even the 





poor on with a cheerful heart to the end of 
their journey.” 


For 
Review of the Weather for Tenth Month, 1852, 


With the exception of a few days near the 
middle of the month, the temperature of the 
Tenth month was rather more mild than usual ; 
and although many of the mornings were sul: 
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ficiently frosty to remind us ‘that the winter 
was rapidly approaching, yet the genial 
warmth of the meridian sun would for the 
time, banish all fear of the king of frosts. 
The morning of the 17th, was the coldest of 
the month—ice of the thickness of window 
glass was observed, and the ground was frozen 
in exposed situations, The 8th was a very 
warm day; at 2 p.m. the mercury was but 2° 
below its greatest elevation during last sum- 
mer. 

The amount of rain for the month was 
small, and towards the latter part the ground 
became quite dry, and the roads dusty. In 
this vicinity rain fell on three days only, and 
|on one of these the quantity was very small. 
|The most general rain was on the evening 
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and night of the 14th, when 14 inches fell, 


This rain appears to have been general through- 
out the United States, and to the eastward was 
accompanied with considerable snow. Dur- 
ing the evening and night of the 30th, a re- 
freshing rain fell, which will prove a great 
benefit to the late sown wheat, and to late 
pasture lands, 


The average temperature of the month from 
sunrise to 2 p.m., was 56$°, 2° higher than 
for the Tenth month last year. Range of 
thermometer from 28 on the 17th, to 84 on 
the 8th, or 56°. The amount of rain was 2.3 
inches—for the corresponding month of last 
year, it was 1.85 inches. 


A. 


Delaware Co., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1852. 


Circumstances of the weather for 
Tenth month, 1852. 


Frost—clear and pleasant. 
Very fine day. 
Clear—hazy—cloudy. 
Damp and drizzly. 
Clear—high wind—cloudy. 
Some clouds. 

Do. 
Clear and very warm. 
Cloudy and drizzly. 
A little rain. 
Clear. 


Do, drizzly. 


| Cloudy—partly clear. 


Heavy rain in the evening. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Ice—clear. 


| Clear—cloudy. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. do. 


| Clear and fine. 


D. » 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
hazy. 
do, 


| Cloudy—nearly clear. 


Damp and cloudy—clear, 
Cloudy—clear—hazy. 
Cloudy—rain P.M. 


| Some clouds. 


——=>— 


From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
Progress of Science in 1891. 
(Continued from page 34.) 
PIN MANUFACTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The “ American Pin Company,” and the 
“Howe Manufacturing Company,” now ma- 
nufacture nearly all the pins consumed in the 
United States. Since the depression of 1846 
to 1848, the business at the two companies 
named has been reasonably profitable, having 
been rendered so rather by reducing the cost 
of production and the expense of selling, than 
by the small advance in price which has been 
realized, Both companies manufacture the 
wire for making their pins. During the last 
year the two companies have used principally 


Lake Superior copper for making their wire 5 


their joint consumption of copper amounting 
to about 250 tons per annum. The present 
weekly production of pins by the two compa- 
nies may be stated at about eighty tons. 

In connection with the improvement effected 
in the manufacture of pins, by the introduction 
of self-acting machinery, superseding a pro- 
cess which formerly required six or seven 
different manual operations, important im- 
provements have been made in the method of 
sheeting the pins, or sticking them on paper. 
This, as previously performed by inserting a 
few pins at a time by hand, was a tedious 
process, at which five or six dozen papers 
were as many as a good hand could do ina 
day. By the improved machinery now in 
use, one hand will stick from 75 to 125 dozen 
a day, and do the work better than it was 














usually done in the old way, The present | inches in diam 
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price of American solid-headed pins is believ-| rollers a quarter of an inch apart, was found | 
ed not to exceed two-thirds of the lowest price | to maintain its form uninjured; in fact, it is 
at which imported pins of equal weight were|the exclusive property of vulcanized caout- | 


ever afforded before the manufacture was in- 
troduced, and, for service, they are undoubt- 
edly better than the article of which they have 
taken the place. The American improve- 
ments in both the pin-making and pin-sticking 
machinery have been for several years in 
operation in England and- probably in other 
parts of Europe.—Hunt's Merchant's Mag. 


CAOUTCHOUC, ITS PROPERTIES AND APPLICA- 
TIONS, 


The following is an abstract of a paper, 
read before the Royal Institution, London, by 
Mr. Brockedon, on Caoutchouc, its properties 
and applications :— 

Caoutchouc is a vegetable constituent, the 
product of several trees. The most prolific in 
the substance are, Siphonia Caoutchouc, Ur- 
seola elastica, Ficus elastica, &c. Of these, 
the first-named extends over a vast district in 
Southern and Central America; and the ca- 
outchouc obtained from these districts is best 
adapted to manufactures. The Ficus elastica 
is abundant over 10,000 square miles in As- 
sam, Asia. The Urseola elastica abounds in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago. It is 
described as a creeper, of a growth so rapid 
that, in five years, it extends 200 feet, and is 
from 20 to 30 inches in girth. This tree can, 
without being injured, yield, by tapping, from 
50 to 60 pounds of caoutchouc in one season. 
A curious contrast is exhibited in the tardy 
growth of the tree from which the gutta per- 
cha is obtained. This tree does not come to its 
prime in less than from 80 to 120 years. The 
produce cannot be obtained but by sacrifice 
of the tree. It is found in a concrete state, 
between the bark and the wood, after the tree 
has been cut down; and it is in this condition 
that, having been scraped out, it is sent to our 
markets, When coagulated by evaporation 
or agitation, caoutchouc separates from the 
aqueous portion of the sap of the trees which 
yield it. This solid and fluid cannot after- 
wards be re-united, any more than butter is 
capable of mixing with the milk from which 
it is separated. Some specimens of caout- 
chouc are harder than gutta percha itself, 
while others never solidify, but remain in the 
condition of bird-lime or treacle. The pro- 
cess termed vulcanizing was discovered in 
1843, A sheet of caoutchouc immersed in 
melted sulphur absorbs a portion of it, and, at 
the same time, it undergoes some important 
changes in many of its characteristic proper- 
ties, It is no longer affected by climatic tem- 
perature; it is neither hardened by cold nor 
softened by any heat which would not destroy 
it. It ceases to be soluble in the common 
solvents of caoutchouc, while its elasticity be- 
comes greatly augmented and permanent. 


The same effect may be produced by knead- 


ing sulphur into caoutchouc, by means of 


powerful rollers; or the common solvents, 
naphtha and spirits of turpentine, may be 
charged with a sufficient amount of sulphur in 
solution to become a compound solvent, 


chouc to be able to retain any form impressed | 
upon it, and to return to that form on the re-| 
moval of any disturbing force which has been | 
brought to bear upon it. Caoutchouc slightly | 
expands and contracts in different tempera- | 
tures; it is also capable of being condensed | 
under pressure, A tube of two and a quarter | 
inches, impactly secured, was subjected to a 
force of 200 tons; the result was a compres- 
sion amounting to one-tenth. Great heat ap- 
peared to have been evolved ; and the excessive 
elasticity of the substance caused a fly-wheel, 
weighing five tons, to recoil with an alarming 
violence. The evolution of heat from caout- 
chouc, under condensation, is a property pos- 
sessed by it in common with air and the me- 
tals; it differs from the latter, however, in 
being able to exhibit cold by reaction. Mr. 


eter, when forced between two! 





Brockedon stated, that he had raised the tem- 
perature of an ounce of water two degrees in 
about 15 minutes, by collecting the heat evolv- 
ed by the extension of caoutchouc thread ; he 
refers the heat to the change in specific gra- 
vity. He contends that this heat thus pro- 
duced is not due to friction, because the same 
amount of friction is occasioned in the con- 
traction as in the extension of the substance, 
and the result of this contraction is to reduce 


| the caoutchouc thus acted upon to its original 


temperature. 

Among the recent applications of the elastic 
force of caoutchouc, attention was directed to 
the application of tubes of vulcanized caout- 
chouc as torsion springs to roller blinds, ad- 
justed to the heaviest external blinds of houses, 
or the most delicate carriage-blinds; and 
equally applicable to clocks and various ma- 
chines as @ motive power. To the raising of 
weights, (Hodges’ patent application,) short 
lengths of rubber, termed power-purchases, 
are successively drawn down from, or lifted 
to, a fixed bearing, and attached to any weight 
which it is required to raise. When a suffi- 
cient number of these power-purchases are 
fixed to the weight, their combined elastic force 
lifts it from the ground, ‘Thus, ten purchases 
of the elastic force, of 50 pounds each, raise 
500 pounds. Each purchase is six inches 
long, and contains about one and a half ounces 
of vulcanized caoutchouc. These ten pur- 
chases, if stretched to the limit of their elasti- 
city, not of their cohesive strength, will lift 
650 pounds. This power—the accumulation 
of elastic force—though it obeys the common 
law of mechanical powers, differs enough to 
be distinguished as a new mechanical power. 


(To be continued.) 





Preparation for Death—When you lie 
down at night, compose your spirits as if you 
were not to awake till the heavens be no more. 
And when you awake in the morning, consi- 
der that new day as your last, and live ac- 
cordingly. Surely that night cometh of which 
you will never see the morning, or that morn- 


A | ing of which you will never see the night ; but 
vulcanized sulid sphere, of two and a half] which of your mornings or nights will be such 








you know not. Let the mantle of worldly 
enjoyment hang loose about you, that it may 
be easily dropped when death comes to carry 
you into another world. When the corn is 
forsaking the ground, it is ready for the sickle: 
when the fruit is ripe, it falls off the tree easily. 
So when a Christian’s heart is truly weaned 
from the world, he is prepared for death, and 
it will be the more easy for him. A heart 
disengaged from the world is a heavenly one, 
and then we are ready for heaven, when our 
heart is there before us.— Burton, 
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HINDUSTAN., 
(Continued from page 60.) 


“Tn Bengal the men are of a slender frame, 
and very effeminate in their apperance, but 
up the country they are more strong and mas- 
culine, and the Sikhs may be said to be an 
able-bodied race of men. In colour they vary 
from that of the darkest African to the sallow 
Spaniard or Italian; and it is somewhat re- 
markable that the Brahmins, and_ higher 
castes, are generally the fairest, so that a 
very dark skin is not an object of fancy even 
in India, * * * In addition to a large cloth 
fastened around the loins, the middling classes 
wear another long cloth which passes around 
the body and over the shoulder, leaving the 
arms quite naked and at liberty. The more 
respectable in society wear loose drawers of 
white muslin, and a garment of the same, 
which fits the body neatly, and is fastened 
around the waist by a kamarband or girdle of 
several folds. The heads of all are enveloped 
by a narrow cloth of white or pink colour, 
from five to ten or even twenty yards in length, 
according to the rank of individuals, Many 
shave the hair entirely off their heads; others 
leave a small tuft on the crown, In some 
parts of the country, the men wear their hair 
long, and put up behind like the females in 
other lands. The Hindus usually allow the 
hair to remain on the upper lip, and the Mo- 
hammedans permit it to grow under the chin 
like the Jews, In manners they are graceful 
and modest, with ample self-possession when 
in the presence of their superiors, ‘The mis- 
takes made by foreigners in their language, 
when lately arived in the country, which are 
often ridiculous enough, are listened to with 
faces as grave as possible, But although they 
have their feelings so perfectly under com- 
mand, they are quick observers of others, and 
can form a pretty accurate opinion regarding 
them, The fact is, they are naturally pos- 
sessed of acute minds, which, froin early life, 
are actively employed in forming plans and 
schemes to promote their own interests. There 
is probably no people under the sun, who, 
without any foundation, could form a story 
entirely their own, and which, at the same 
time, would bear so much of the semblance of 
truth as the Hindus; and that man among 
them who can acquit himself in the most 
plausible manner in this respect, is looked up 
to by his fellows, if not with esteem, yet with 
emulation, and a strong desire to excel him 
in this particular if possible. Hence the great 
difficulty of understanding the people by those 













































— 
who have not mingled much among them, and | 


of administering justice aright by those who} 
are placed in authority. For the veriest trifle, 
men may be found who, in a court of Jaw, will | 
swear just any thing at all to further the ob- 
ject of their employers; and then the story 
they will tell will have such a connection in| 
all its parts, and such an air of truth about it, | 
as to leave the judge on the bench, at times, 
perfectly in doubt as to where the truth lies, 
since the evidence on the other side may be| 
equally clear and satisfactory! But why 
should we expect a better state of things among 
those who are not influenced at all by Bible 
principles ; who have but little idea of moral 
responsibility or of a future judgment, and 
whose very religious books set before them 
numerous examples of deceit, falsehood, and 
impurity in the lives of their Avatars or incar- 
nate gods, 

“The females in Hindustan, as in most 
heathen countries, are in a most degraded and 
deplorable condition, The only period when 
those, born in respectable society, seem to 
enjoy life, or are permitted to breathe the pure 
air of heaven, is during infancy or childhood. 
At the early age of four or five years, ar- 
rangements are made for their espousals, and 
afterward they are taken in special charge by 
the women of the zenana, and confined with- 
in its walls as prisoners for life. 
of ten or eleven, the marriage ceremonies are 
concluded, and then the bride is taken home 
by the bridegroom, and placed in the female 
apartments of his father’s household. From 
that day, it may be said, her free agency 





At the age | 





ends, and a state of absolute slavery com- 
mences. Henceforth, during the life of the 
man, whom to that day she never saw, she is 
to consider herself as his servant and inferior. 
Her time, if in respectable circumstances, and 
to such only we now refer, is spent in gossip 
and idleness. Unlike the virtuous woman 
described by Solomon, her hands neither take 
hold of the needle, the spindle, or the distaff. 
According to the absurd ideas of modesty that 
prevail, she must never look upon the face of 
any man but her own husband, not even upon 
the face of one of his own brothers unless he 
be younger than her husband, so that should 
she have occasion to go abroad, she has to 
cover her head with a sheet, or is conveyed 
in a carriage surrounded by curtains to avoid 
the public gaze. Her religion, as well as 
public opinion, forbid her to learn to read, or 
to cultivate her mind by the acquisition of 
knowledge. After the death of her husband, 
as the government will not allow her to burn 
herself, she can by no means think of a sec- 
ond marriage ; and as she is then, in many 
cases, left dependent on others, it but too often 
happens that her situation is miserable, and 
she is driven to lead a dissolute life to obtain 
a livelihood. It is probable there never was 
a case known of a woman in India being mar- 
ried a second time. This system of perpetu- 
al widowhood, however, and its attendant 
evils, is beginning to receive the attention of 
some of the educated native gentlemen in Cal- 
cutta; and one of them, who has attentively 
marked the evils connected with such a sys- 
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education, offered a large reward, some years| 
ago, to any man who would marry a widow, 


| but to this day the offer has not been accepted 


by any one! Women of the poorer classes, 
who are compelled to work hard for the sup- 
port of their families, and who, of course, 
have to mingle in public society, seem to be 
much more cheerful and happy. They are 
more on an equality with their husbands, and 
they can go abroad without covering their 
faces, or concealing themselves from the eyes 
of strangers, Still their situation is far from 
being comfortable. Their occupation as gulis, 
in carrying burdens upon their heads, and la- 
bouring in the fields, is laborious, their fare 
is exceedingly scanty, and their wages, (not 
more than three cents a day, on which they 
support themselves and their families,) are so 
low, as scarcely to afford a bare subsistence.” 

“The ignorant as well as the degraded 
condition of females in India, might here be 
dwelt upon, and the influence which such mo- 
thers exert in society, and the obstacles that 
are thus presented to the spread of the gospel, 
might be shown, but these subjects will come 
up more naturally when we come to notice the 
difficulties of the missionary work, 

“Families in India are peculiarly consti- 
tuted, and society is in general antisocial, as 
it regards the conduct of tribes and castes to- 
ward each other, It would seem as if but 
little alteration had taken place in Eastern 
countries in regard to the form of the domestic 
institution for thousands of years past. The 
patriarchal system of uniting all under the 
vencrable head from which they sprung, as 
one family, prevails in Hindustan at the pre- 
sent time, just as in the days of Abraham; and 
that head sways complete authority over all 
his children and children’s children, however 
numerous they may be. No man in India 
usually becomes the head of his own family 
if his immediate ancestor be still alive. He 
and his wife remain under the roof of his pa- 
rent, and in connection with all the branches 
of the family, and all their earnings are placed 
in a common stock, until it may, in turn, be- 
come his lot to assume the guardianship over 
his own posterity. It will easily be perceived, 
that this system must often be productive of 
great evils and discontent especially among 
a people but partially civilized, and where 
polygamy isso common, Of this the female 
apartment of Indian households particularly 
could bear witness, Yet so strong is the 
power of custom, this state of family thraldom 
goes on; and, whatever quarrelling and do- 
mestic broils it may produce, all must live 
together, or incur lasting disgrace by a sepa- 
ration. Another serious evil which arises 
from this state of things, and which greatly 
retards the progress of the gospel, is this, that 
living in masses, and having common inter- 
ests, men, in a great degree, lose their inde- 
pendence of thought and action, so that for 
any man to profess a different faith, or to 
practice another code of morals from that of 
his relations, with whom he is so closely asso- 
ciated and identified, is almost impossible. 
To do so, he must come out and be separate 
from his nearest and dearest friends, lose any 


tem, and whose mind has been liberalized by|share he may have had in the patrimonial 


inheritance, and, as a follower of Christ, take 
up a cross, at which, we fear, many professors 
in Christian lands, would stumble and turn 
aside to what might be more agreeable to flesh 
and blood.” 

(To be continued.) 

—— 
For “The Friend.” 
THE YOUTH. 


“ Thou shalt cause them that love Thee to inherit 
substance.” 

Blithsome maiden tripping gaily 
Through the dappled fields of youth, 

Though thou seem’st so light and airy, 
Come and list the voice of Truth; 

I have trode life’s garden pathway, 
Know its hidden pitfalls well, 

And I fain would have thee listen 
To the earnest truth I tell— 

*Tis not substance thou art wooing— 

*T will not prove worth thy pursuing. 


Youth with front and eye so fearless, 
Plumed with science, skilled in lore— 
Stop thee in thy course so careless— 
Ope thy heart to something more ; 
These will not outlive the changes 
Evanescent creatures know, 
And my spirit longs to draw thee 
From thy vain pursuits below ; 
All the things that thns amuse thee, 
Will not make thy Saviour choose thee. 


For He opens not His treasures 

To the gay, the vain, the wild, 
Yet He opens founts of pleasures 

‘To the humble, seeking child. 
Early youth will quickly vanish— 

Manhood cannot tarry long, 

If thy Saviour is thy portion, 

He will be thy evening song ; 
Oh, give Him all thy spirit’s love, 
And reign with Him joint-heir above. 

—_— 


For “ The Friend.” 


Penn’s Preface to Barelay, 
(Continued from page 61.) 


‘‘T am now come to his elaborate Apology 
for the true Christian Divinity, as the same is 
held forth and preached by the people called 
in scorn Quakers, &c. It was the most com- 
prehensive of all his pieces, published in Latin, 
Dutch and English, and at least twice printed 
in our own tongue, It came out in 1675, at 
the close of a long and sharp engagement 
between us of this kingdom, and a confede- 
racy of adversaries of almost all persuasions. 
It was his happiness both to live in a more 
retired corner, and to enjoy at that time, a 
space of quiet above his brethren ; which with 
a consideration of their three or four years 
toil, and sense of service in himself, put him 
upon undertaking this discourse, as an essay 
towards the prevention of future controversy. 
It first lays down our avowed principles of 
belief and practice, distinguished from what 
our enemies are pleased to say in our name, 
who by making us erroneous, give themselves 
the easier task to confute us, and then triumph. 
After he has stated our principles, he has put 
the objections, which he had callected out of 
our adversaries’ books, or that he apprehended 
might be made to those principles, and answers 
them. Lastly, cites divers authors, both an- 
cient and modern, especially some of the 
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primitive ages, for further illustration and) mainly in avowing a profession of belief, and | 
confirmation of our said belief and practice. | who would enlarge their numbers by a com- 

«The method and style of the book may|pliance with the spirit and opinions of other 
be somewhat singular, and like a scholar; for| worldly professors, for whom the standard 
we make that sort of learning no part of our|held up by Barclay is too spiritual and heart- 
divine science. That was not to show him-|searching, and requiring the bearing of the 
self, but out of his tenderness to scholars ; and| cross and the washing of regeneration, which 
as far as the simplicity and purity of the Truth| they do not find it consistent with their pride 
would permit, in condescension to their educa-|and love of ease to submit to, yet we believe 
tion and way of treating those points herein|there is an increasing inquiry among others, 
handled; observing the apostle’s example of|as well as among Friends, in some places, for 
becoming all unto all, where there was nothing |the Apology, and that it is more read than in 
in himself to forbid it, that he might win some.|some former years. We would recommend 





In fine the book says so much for us and itself|to all young Friends to become possessed of 
too, that I need say the less, but recommend it, and at an early period to make themselves 
it to thy serious perusal, reader, as that which | acquainted with its clear Christian doctrines, 
may be instrumental, with God’s blessing, to|and the scripture authority on which the argu- 
inform thy understanding, confirm thy belief,| ments rest. 
and comfort thy mind about the excellent} The next tract is an account of a dispute 
things of God’s kingdom. To be sure, thou|that Robert Barclay and George Keith held 
wilt meet with the abused and disguised Qua-| with some students at Aberdeen, which ended 
ker in his own shape, complexion, and proper |in the convincement of several, that the prin- 
dress; so that if thou art not one of them,|ciples of Friends were sound. 
thou needest not longer follow common fame} The result of their debate created no little 
or prejudice against a people, though afflicted| resentment in some of those students, as is 
from the first, yet not forsaken to this day:|evident from a book which they wrote, and 
ever blessed be the name of the most high|to which those Friends made reply in the 
God, for he is good, for his mercy endures|next year, being 1676, and is the tenth 
forever.” treatise in R. Barclay’s works, After some 
We have no need of the testimony of any|comments on the temper manifested by them, 
one to convince us, that the religious princi-| William Penn says: “ O ye students and pro- 
ples held by all true Friends from the begin-|fessors of divinity, seek God, where he may 
ning, and set forth in the excellent Apology, |be found, in Christ, and Christ in you by his 
are consistent with those preached by our|light and Spirit. Look not out, for the king- 
blessed Lord and his apostles, They are|domg is there, within you; read plain scripture ; 
founded in the plain testimony of the Holy|Luke xvii, 20. In that seed, talent, and lea- 
Scriptures, and accord with the experience and | ven, it lies virtually, though as yet not active- 
openings of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of|ly. Your obedience to the holy manifestations 
the living members of the Church of Christof it in yourselves, will open its power to you ; 
among us, It is however a satisfaction to/and if you follow on to know, through obeying 
have the judgment of such a man as William| you shall have the end of that blessed prayer, 
Penn, declaring that in that work, the abused|‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in 
Quaker is met with in his own shape, com-jearth, as it is in heaven.’ Spend not your 





plexion and proper dress ; and commending it 
as instrumental to inform, confirm and com- 
fort the mind about the excellent things of 
God’s kingdom ; and we think there is more 
confidence to be placed in his decision, than 
in any one who has attempted to weaken the 
authority and value of the Apology. We 
have heard of many who have taken up opin- 
ions which they advocated in time of health, 
but when death presented, they found too su- 
perficial for that awful hour ; and desired to 
partake of the inward work of the Lord’s Holy 


wishing one, beseech you not to strain your 
brains, break your rest, and wander far, and 
gather nothing but empty notions, husks in- 
deed. Alas, what do you overcome? what do 
you enjoy by them? One day in the courts 
of God, is more worth than it all, which obe- 
dience to the light of Christ in your hearts 
brings you to. There you will hear, see, and 
taste of divine things, to which your studies 
jare but as bread in a picture, to real bread. 


Spirit, kindling in their hearts that fire by |‘Then will your souls live, and you will have the 
which the chatf is consumed, and the soul is| key of holy scripture, and know the meaning of 
prepared for the opening of a door of hope,|the holy men, and the Spirit by which they 
that being washed, and sanctified and justified |spake and wrote, which are enigmas to the 


in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God, an entrance in unmerited 
mercy through the blood of Jesus, might be 
granted into the everlasting kingdom among) 
the blessed. This is the religion maintained | 
by the Apology, a work which has convinced 
many of the ‘l’ruth it advocates ; and we have | 
not yet heard of any one on the prospect of 
death, who has found it unsafe to adhere to its 


world, and that without the help of your costly 
and tedious commentators, who for the most 
part wrote but by guessthemselves, Then will 
you possess the treasures of the holy ancients, 
and know what the blessings of the everlasting 


jhills mean. ‘This is nectar and ambrosia in- 





deed, the river of God! and here is the Olym- 
pus of the sons of light, the mount Zion of 
David’s seed, the true Jews, where the morn- 





principles, 

Though there are superficial Quakers, if, 
they are at all worthy of the name, whose) 
religion is of the lip and tongue, and consists | 


ing stars are seen, and heard to sing together 
for joy !” 
(To becontinued.) 
—_—_—o— 


time in vain, your precious, your most pre- | 
cious time. Let me a stranger, but a well- 








Richard Shaekleton’s Letters. 


TO ABIAH DARBY, 
Ballitore, 30th of First month, 1787. 
Dear and honoured Friend — 

Thy very kind favour of 11th instant came 
to hand, and was and is truly acceptable; it 
was almost more than I expected ; for though 
L had no reason to doubt of thy continued 
friendship, [ knew that the increase of years 
and debility render the expression of it, 
sometimes, a kind of heavy task and burden. 
I am, therefore, the more obliged by thy con- 
descension and kindness. I had heard of thy 
having been indisposed, thy letter therefore 
was particularly welcome ; for though it made 
no mention of health, its appearance indicated 
that thou wast of thy better fashion in that 
respect, and the contents afforded comfortable 
hope of thy continuing to be favoured with a 
lively, feeling mind. May we happily expe- 
rience this blessing of preservation, as the na- 
tural strength decays; for surely we have 
more and more occasion to wait for and feel 
after inward consolation, as outward helps 
fail, and to seek for fresh vigour and refresh- 
ment to our minds as our bodies wax old and 
decay. Natural things, indeed, wax old and 
wear away, because they have only a tempo- 
rary supply, but the spirits of the just being 
invigorated and replenished from a Source 
which is eternal, puts on daily fresh strength 
and ability to walk and act acceptably, al- 
though the flesh decline and hasten to its ori- 
ginal dust. Moses and Joshua, being leaders 
of the people, are instructive emblems in this 
case, and the garments of the true Israelites 
not wearing out, is a lively type of the new- 
ness of life, which is absolutely necessary to 
be the covering of the spirits of the Lord’s 
people and children, I saw our friends, Mary 
Ridgway and Jane Watson, lately, and had 
opportunity of conveying thy salutation to 
them ; be pleased to accept of their kind greet- 
ings in return. They were both tolerably 
well, are often going about, doing good, and 
communicating of such as they have ; indeed, 
in the present poor estate of the church, it 
seems the likeliest way for certain individuals 
to get sustenance for themselves; for it is 
said, ‘He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth 
unto the Lord ; and that which he hath given, 
will He pay him again.’ 

I remain with true esteem, 
Thy affectionate friend, 
R. 8. 


TO JAMES ABELL, 
Caroo, 15th of Fourth mo., 1787. 
My dear James,— 

O! to have a little pure gold in one’s own 
treasury, though it be ever so little; a little 
morsel of living bread in one’s own house, 
though it be ever so smalla pittance! Those 
who are so favoured are not like people amaz- 
ed and at their wit’s end, when trouble, the 
lot of human condition, comes upon them; 
they have something substantial to have re- 
course to; they receive all dispensations allot- 
ted them as from a paternal Hand, which they 
are submissively assured does all things right 
and well, 


guine, and feeling in their affections to faithful 
Friends, not cool, distant, and indiscriminate 
in their regards; I hate hardness and impene- 
trablencss, | never see any good come of it. 
And now, my dear friend, what shall I say ?| 
Thou hast engaged in the active warfare; 
learn to be a good soldier, and obey the word 
of command. Don’t be shrinking and skulk- 
ing behind other people’s backs, so exceed- 
ingly delicate and saving of thy own self, but 
be willing, like David, the Lord’s anointed, to 
become yet more vile, and like him to assume 
the appearance, form, and manners of one 
called to officiate about holy things. Let the 
sword of the great Prophet hew in pieces every 
species of false delicacy before the Lord. 
R. 8. 


———<— 


Flax Cotton or British Cotton. 


Two weeks ago we inserted a letter from a 
friend, now travelling in Europe, respecting 
the progress made in the manufacture of flax 
cotton goods, or, in other words, of goods 
manufactured from flax resembling cotton, 
from the newly discovered process of prepar- 
ing the raw material, At the same time sam- 
ples of this flax cotton, ready for the mill, were 
sent to us, which we have now on-hand for 
exhibition to persons desirous of examining 
them. With these samples came also an ela- 
borate argument in favour of the new cloths, 
and a general statement describing the process 
of preparing the raw material, the latter of 
which we publish below, as possessing high 
claims to consideration for the farmers and 
manufacturers of this country.— Telegraph. 


The flax plant is composed of three distinct | 
parts, the wood, the fibre, and the gum resin, 
which causes the fibres to adhere together. 
‘To remove the wood is the first object; and 
this, under the old system, was performed by 
by a machine little better than a flail. Here 


commences the first improvement. At Step- 
ney factory we saw a small apparatus at 
work, which, costing a mere trifle, removed 
the wood from the fibre with astonishing ra- 
pidity and cleanliness. It is proposed that 
growers should employ this machine on their 
farms ; by which means they reduce the bulk 
by one-half, and at the same time retain the 
portion most useful for manure, In this state 
it will be brought to market for sale to the 
manufacturers, who will then have to free it, 
in the first instance, from the gum resin. 
Under the old system, this was effected by 
steeping the flax in cold water, a process 
which occupied from four to six weeks, and 
frequently caused much discolouration of the 
fibres. ‘The Chevalier’s mode consists in boil- 
ing the material in a weak alkaline solution 
for about four hours, after which it is washed 
first in a slightly acidified liquor, and then in 
plain water, It is then dried and in a fit state 
for the various processes of scutching, heck- 
ling, &c., necessary to render it fit for the 
linen manufacture. In order to “ cottonize”’ 
the flax, according to M, Clausson’s patent, 
the fibres are taken from the washing vats 
direct to a series of other vats, ranged side by 





side; and jt is in these that the magic of che-| less cost of time and labour than was needed | manufactures, and the consequent want of 


= 
I love to see our dear youth lively and san- 


| their side. 


|ing two hours, at the end of which time it 
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mistry is so brought to bear as to transmute a | 
heavy mass of dark, harsh straw, in the course | 
of some minutes, to a light, silky, snow white 
wool. 

In the first of these vats is a weak solution 
of carbonate of soda; here the previously | 
boiled and washed fibres are steeped for about | 
fifteen minutes, during which time they be- 
come completely saturated with the soda| 
liquid. ‘To explain the chemical action which | 
follows, it is necessary to point out the struc- | 
ture of the flax fibre. These fibres, minute | 
though they be, are cellular, composed of a/| 
number of smaller cylinders, united closely at | 
It is the separation of these finer | 
fibres, and the consequent addition to the 
length and surface of the whole mass, that 
has now to be accomplished ; a process that | 
may well be likened to hair splitting. ‘These 
cellular fibres being thoroughly saturated with 
the soda in most minute quantities, are re- 
moved from the first vat, and placed in vat 
number two, containing water slightly acidu- 
lated with one part in five hundred of sulphu- 
ric acid. The change which now takes place 
is instantaneous, A rapid frothing and ebul- 
lition of the liquor may be observed, and the 
heavy mass of flax which, in the first liquor, 
sank far below the surface, is now seen float- 
ing lightly on the surface of the water. It is 
no longer flax—it is British cotton. And how 
has this happened? The acid in this liquid, 
finding its way into the liquid cylinders al- 
ready saturated with the soda, immediately 
effects a chemical change ; the sulphuric acid | 
combines with the alkali, and forms sulphate 
of soda, giving out the carbonic acid gas from 
the carbonate of soda, which seeking libe- 
ration, expands and bursts open the cellular 
tubes. ‘The cottonized flax is next placed in 
a weak solution of soda, in order to free it 
from any remaining acid; and thence trans- 
ferred to the bleaching vat, which contains a 
mixture of solution of chloride of lime and 
sulphate of magnesia. Here it remains dur- | 


wears a perfectly snow white appearance, 
The process is then completed by washing, 
first in a weak acid liquor, and afterwards in 
pure water. It then only remains to dry the 
flax cotton, in order to fit it for the after pro- 
cesses, preparatory to spinning. The same 
method as has been here described can be 
made available for converting the refuse tow 
from the flax establishments into a fine white 
article, admirably adapted for paper making, 
and at a less price than is paid for linen 
rags. The value of this latter preparation 
may be estimated, when it is known that one 
manufacturer of linen in the north of Ireland 
throws aside “ refuse tow,” to the yearly value 
of five thousand pounds sterling ; all of which, 
at present, is utterly useless. 

From what has been stated, it is evident 
that the objection held against this process, of | 
its converting a dear article into a cheap one, 
does not hold, Not only is the value of the| 
British cotton greatly enhanced by being ren- | 
dered capable of spinning at the low cost of 
ordinary cotton goods, but the yield of mar- 
ketable fibre is much increased, and at a much 





under the old method. The new fibre is so 
completely assimilated in character to cotton, 
that it readily receives the rich dyes imparted 
to the latter, and is, in short, capable of being 
printed or dyed in a precisely similar manner, 

At the Stepney model factory we examined 
specimens of flannel, felt, and woollen cloth, 
manufactured of equal parts of British cotton 
and wool ; also, a felt that was composed en- 
tirely of the former material. All of those 
goods had a remarkable stout feel, and ap- 
peared to be strong in their body. 

Combined with silk, British cotton may be 
worked with great ease on the existing silk 
machinery, and when so wrought, is capable 
of receiving the same colours in dying, and 
materially adding to the strength of the fabric 
manufactured, 

We saw two other substances, which, it ap- 
pears, are quite as susceptible of being “ cot- 
tonized” as flax ; one was a coarse species of 
China silk, at present, of little value; the 
other was “ Jute” or Indian Hemp. Both of 
these fibres were materially improved in ap- 
pearance and feel, and are no doubt, in their 
new form, adapted to the purposes for which 
they were not all available previously. 

Looking at this ** Flax Movement” in an 
agricultural point of vlew, we shall find as 
many advantages likely to arise from it in 
that direction as any other. Hitherto it has 
been a most prevalent opinion that flax crops 
were exhaustive in their effect upon the soil. 
Experiments fairly carried out have shown 
this to be a fallacy. Chemical analysis of 
the plant and a series of flax crops taken from 
the same land, have proved beyond a doubt, 
that not only does this cultivation not weaken 
the soil, but tends to keep it in a state of great 
productiveness, 

An examination of the structure of the plant 
demonstrates that those portions of it which 
absorb the alkalies and the nutritive properties 
of the soil, are those which are not required 
for the purpose of manufacture ; namely, the 
wooden part, the resinous matter, and the 
seed, The fibres derive their elements almost 


jentirely from the atmosphere, one hundred 


parts containing not more than two parts of 
mineral matters. Under the old process of 
steeping, the nutritive portions contained in the 
wood and the gum, as well as the whole of 
the seed, were lost in the fermentation during 
steeping ; so that nothing whatever was re- 
stored to the land. By the new method, these 
properties are capable of being returned 
whence they were taken. The seed may be 
either employed in feeding cattle, or crushed 
for oil; the oil cake being in that case returned 
for the cattle yard, 

Estimates based upon several years of ac- 
tual experience, go to show that, by this culti- 
vation, the farmer may realize a yearly profit 
of from fifteen to eighteen pounds the acre, 
and that, too, upon land which has been just 
previously heavily cropped in cereals. Many 
thousands of acres which hitherto have yield- 
ed but indifferent and uncertain crops, or 
which have scarcely been worth cultivation, 
may be brought under flax without any fear 
of the result. Hitherto, the absence of linen 
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markets, in so many parts of England and 
Scotland, have proved a serious obstacle to 
any attempts at extending flax culture. But 
now that every grower may, by the purchase 
of an inexpensive and simply constructed ma- 
chine, convert the flax-straw into a fit condition 
for economical and convenient transport to a 
market, and now that conveyance is so much 
lessened in cost, and that the patent process 
will, before long, be in active operation in 
every agricultural county of Great Britain and 
Ireland, it is to be hoped that a widely extend- 
ed cultivation of this article may take place, 
affording active employment to a vast number 
of persons in all ages, 

Already the patent has been taken in hand 
in Scotland ; arrangements are in progress for 
a similar undertaking in Ireland; and, should 
the like activity be manifested in England, 
there can be little doubt that two most import- 
ant results will have been attained—the pro- 
viding of a great portion of our poorer popu- 
lation with good employment, and rendering 
our manufactures less dependent upon the 
United States for the supply of flax and cot- 
ton.— Late Paper. 

— 


Selected. 
Advice to Parents, 


* Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve withhold not thine hand.” 


Never scold your children, nor tell them to 
do a thing (no not the merest trifle) unless 
you intend them to do it, and do it now. 

Threaten seldom, and be careful how you 
threaten, never lie. 

Never allow your children to be wasteful; 
this evil will follow them to the grave; bread, 
pie and cake, and other /ragments of food, are 
often thrown away, partially eaten —shame- 


ful. 


Never suffer your children to cry at mere | 


trifles; some acquire this habit very young, 
and will cry, fret and snivel continually! 
their little faces actually become wrinkled from 


crying. Stop this thing, stop it ow, stop it| 


forever—your own happiness and those around 
you demand it. 

Govern the appetites of your children; let 
their meals be regular, their diet plain, and 
simple. Self-denial is the first, and most im- 
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| 


“The longer the saw of contention is 
drawn, the hotter it grows ; and the beginning 
of this sort of strife is as the letting out of | 
water,” 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 13, 1852. 





We have on more than one occasion intro- 
duced into the columns of ** The Friend,” some 
account of the Pitcairn Islanders, Our read- 
ers may remember the singular circumstance 
that led to the settlement upon that island, 
which is situated in the South Pacific Ocean. 
A company of mutineers took possession of| 
the British Ship Bounty, and turned the offi-| 
cers and such of the crew as remained faithful 
to them, adrift in an open boat in the midst of 
the great Southern Ocean. After suffering 
many losses and privations, a portion of their 
number finally took up their abode for life on 
Pitcairn Island, and agreeing upon certain laws 
for their government, founded a little commu- 
nity which has been gradually augmenting 
ever since. The island has been described 
as romantic and beautiful, with a very produc- | 


the tropics, but ample harvests of the veget- 
ables introduced there by the navigators who | 
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the periodical rains. Their diet consists of yams 
sweet potatocs,and bread fruit; a small quantity of 
fish is occasionally caught ; their pigs supply annually 
upon an average about 50 lbs. of meat to each indivi- 
dual; and they have a few goats and fowls. Their 
want of clothing and other absolute necessaries is 
very pressing, and I am satisfied that the time has 





|arrived when preparations, at least, must be made for 


the future, seven or eight years being the utmost that 
can be looked forward to for a continuance of their 
present means of support. The summary of the year 
1851 gives—births 12; deaths 2; marriages 3. On 


| their return from Tahiti, they numbered about 60, of 
| whom there were married 12 couple; the rest from 


the age of 16 to infancy.” 





GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL. 


It will be seen from the subjoined Circular, 
recently received from a Friend in England, 
that a large edition of the Journal of George 
Fox is in course of publication, and that sub- 


\scriptions to the work are solicited from 


Friends in the United States. 

We understand that the book is printed 
after the style of the “ Leeds edition,” pub- 
lished in the year 1836, with the new and 
very valuable indexes which distinguish that 
edition ; also with numerous biographical and 
historical notes now added; and is in two vol- 
umes of a convenient size for use, and con- 


tive soil, yielding not only the usual fruits of | taining nearly 900 pages, 


When we reflect how often this remarkable 
book has been instrumental to the convince- 


have touched at it since its settlement by the! ment of serious inquirers after the Truth as it 





English sailors. Under the careful direction 


Bounty, named John Adams, who attained to| 


been represented by those who visited them, | 
as living in Arcadian simplicity, and remark. | 
jably free from vice. They have kept up the! 
| English dress and manners, adopted a regular | 
|system of education, and by their industry, | 
their harmony and contentment, have exhibit- | 
ed a striking picture of a simple-minded, happy 
| people, that has not failed to interest deeply 
jall who have been made acquainted with them 
‘and their history. Accounts of their welfare 
have from time to time reached us, we believe 
}almost uniformly of the same tenor, though 
|coming trom different sources, ‘The last in- 
| formation respecting them is the following, by 
| which we regret to find there is reason to fear 
| that the comtort they have heretofore enjoyed, 





is in Jesus, and how interesting, as well as 


and training of one of the original crew of the| instructive, is the fund of incident and infor- 


mation contained in its pages, we cannot but 


a patriarchal age, the little community has | feel a lively hope that the effort to circulate a 


very large edition (consisting of many thou- 
sand copies) may be assisted by those who 
have the means to purchase, either for them- 
selves and families, or for the information of 
their sober neighbours, and may be attended 
with a good result. 

The price, (considering the large amount of 
matter in the two volumes,) is quite low— 
being one dollar for the bound copies, or sev- 
enty-five cents for the work in sheets, includ- 
ing the premium of exchange on England, 
|'‘This does not include the expenses of freight 
}and duty, which however, will not add greatly 
ito the cost. It will be remembered also, that 
jany individual becoming responsible for one 
| hundred copies, will receive twenty additional 


portant thing, the very essence of well-being. | js likely to be, if it is not already, seriously | copies, without any further charge than the 


Lay your hand here firmly. Let self-denial 
be first, last, always, 

Do you punish sometimes for wilful disobe- 
dience? Chasten corporally? Very well, be 
calm as a clock, yet decisive; keep down 
passion, 
rod, so Solomon says, so say we, take the 
rod; let it tingle, do up the work, do it tho- 
roughly, work well done is done forever. 

Ask the Lord to bless it. 


| impaired, 


Pitcairn’s Island.—Rear Admiral Moresby, of H. 
| B. M. Pacific ficet, communicates to the Admiralty 
| an interesting account of a visit made to Pitcairn’s 
| Island, in August of the present year, from which it 


Do not kick, beat or slap, take the | would appear, that the population of this island is be- | ¢ 


ginning to exceed ils capacity for supplying suste- 
|nance. He says: 

“It is impossible to do justice to the spirit of order 
and decency that animates the whole community, 


Is the stubborn | whose number amounts to 170, strictly brought up in 


will subdued ? keep it subdued always—scest | the Protestant faith, according to the Established 
thou a spark of the “old man” rising, put it Church of England, by Mr. Nobbs, their pastor and 
Do 


out! keep it out, as you value the soul keep 
it out. 

Parents train your little ones for the Lord ; 
with His help lay out your strength here; 
stretch every nerve, you will never regret it. 
Polish these jewels, polish them highly, God 
commands it.—Christian Citizen, 


surgeon, who has for twenty-four years zealously and 
successfully, by precept and example, raised them to 
a state of the highest moral conduct and feeling. 
“Of fruits and edible roots, they have at present 
|abundance, which they exchange with the whalers 
| for clothing, vil, medicine, and other necessaries; but 
the crops on the tillage ground begin to deteriorate, 
landslips occur with cach succeeding storm, and the 
declivitics of the hills, when denuded, are laid bare by 


expenses of duty, freight, &c., paid upon them, 
|The work is probably by this time nearly 
ready for sale in England, 

Friends desirous of subscribing for it, will 
| please send word as early as practicable, 
ating the number of copies, and whether 
bound or unbound, to 

Wituram Honeson, Jr. 


S. £. corner of Arch and ‘Tenth streets, 
Philadelphia. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

“To Friends in America. 

“The sum of 700 Pounds sterling having 
been left by two Friends in England lately de- 
ceased, for the purpose of Printing and Stereo- 
typing a large Edition of the JourNnaL oF 
GrorceE Fox, Friends of the various Yearly, 
Quarterly, Monthly, and Particular Meetings 
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Subscription Price, as stated [below]. i 
“ And in further fulfilment of the concern 


























reign Parts, Friends in America are advised 

















for the supplying of Mechanics’ Institutes, Li- 





























clude them from purchasing the work them- 

















ner as Friends may think best. 

















taken 100 copies cach for the above purpose, 




















America will also liberally assist in promoting | 
the circulation of this valuable testimony to 























Particular Meetings, or by taking such other 
steps as they may deem necessary, they will 
ascertain the number of copies required, and 
forward early intimation thereof to 
Witson ARMISTEAD, 
Leeds, 
England. 

“The work is better printed than any for- 
mer Edition, divided into Chapters, and sup- 
plied with numerous interesting Notes, Bio- 
graphical and Historical, in ‘Two Volumes 
(upwards of 800 pages), cloth, lettered. Price | 
to Subscribers, 4 shillings per copy, (or if| 
unbound, 3 shillings,) delivered free on board 
at Liverpool or Glasgow.” 


































































































We are always glad to see, and as far as | 
may be in our power, to encourage every 
effort made for the improvement of our coleur- 
ed population, and we cheerfully comply with | 
the request to insert the following, 


| 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH, | 






































The New Building and arrangements for | 
opening the Male Department of this Institu. | 
tion being now complete, the Managers, | 
through their Committee, will be prepared to | 
receive applications for admission on Sixth- | 
day next, 10th inst., at 10 o'clock, at the| 
School House on Lombard St. above Seventh. 

The course of study, according to the plan, 
will be full; comprising in addition to the} 
usual elementary studies, Composition, Histo- | 
ry, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry, Surveying and 
Navigation, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Drawing and Drafting, Anatomy 
and Physiology. Provision will be made (if 
necessary) for teaching other advanced stu- 
dies, and some of the languages, 

‘The Year will be divided into two Terms: 
the first dating from the opening on Second- 
day next, 13th inst. ; the second commencing 
with the first Second-day in Second month. 
The Vacation will be six weeks, from the 
middle of Seventh month. 

Examinations of classes will take place 
Within the closing week of cach term, ia the 
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THE FRIEND. 


in America, are hereby informed that they | presence of the Managers or their Committce, 
will be supplied with copies at the English | and of such other persons as may be by them 


nvited. 
Students who shall have finished satisfac- 


of the said Testators, who desired the exten-|torily the course of study, may have certifi- 
sive circulation of this valuable Work in Fo-| cates given by the Managers to that effect, 
recommending them to the apprenticing Com- 


that they will receive for every 100 copies| mittee for assistance, to learn some useful 
ordered, an additional 20 free of charge, either | trade or business. 


Those obtaining such certificates of appro- 


braries, and other Public Institutions ; or for | val shall have the preference, if desired by 
distribution among Friends or other honest | them, for further aid in acquiring a knowledge 
inquiring persons, whose circumstances pre- | of some useful trade, profession or business. 


Applicants for admission must be able to 


selves ; or to be disposed of in any other man- pass an examination in Reading, Writing, 


ends 1 t | Spelling, Arithmetic as far as Fractions, and 
“Many individual Friends in England have | in the Geography of the United States. 


Expenses.—$10 per term, including books 


and the Meeting for Sufferings in London have and stationery. A limited number of those 
ordered 500, [t is hoped that Friends in| unable to pay will be admitted without charge. 


It is contemplated to open a Female Depart- 


to} ment, as soon as the present one shall have 
the Truth ; and that by appointments in their | become prosperously established. 


Pror. Cnartes L. Reason, 
of N. Y. Central College, 
Principal. 
Institute, Lombard street above Seventh. 


Committee—Thomas Wistar, Abington, Pa. ; 


Alfred Cope, Walnut street Wharf, Philad. ; 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 8. Fourth street, 
Philad.; Israel H, Johnson, No. 35 Market 
street, Philad. 


The Committee will attend on each Sixth- 


day morning, at 10 o’clock, during the month, 
to receive applicants. 


Philada., Ninth mo. 7th, 1852. 





INDIAN COMMITTEE. 


The Committee for the gradual Civilization 


and Improvement of the Indian Natives, are 
desired to meet on Second-day next, the 15th 


instant, at 12 o'clock, m. 
Philada., Eleventh mo. 9th, 1852. 





A meeting of * The Female Society of Phi- 


ladelphia for the Relief and Employment of 


the Poor,” will be held at the House of Indus- 


try, No. 70 North Seventh street, on Seventh- 
day, the 13th instant, 
Philada., Eleventh mo. 8th, 1852. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jacob Haines, ag’t, for Jesse Haines, 


| $2, vol. 26; from J. D. Wright, O., for Dr. J. Hues. 


tis, $2, vol. 25; from G. Michener, for Thomas Pen- 
rose, $2, vol. 25; from H. Robinson, N. Y., for A. W. 











John C, Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street, and 
No, 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, 
No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut 
street; William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth 
street, and No. 49 South Wharves; Town- 
send Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street, and No. 
32 South Second street ; John M. Whitall, No. 
161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Wi\- 
liam Kinsey, Frankford. John M. Whitall, 
No. 161 Filbert street. Townsend Sharpless, 
No. 187 Arch street. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H, 
Worthington, M. D. 

Steward.—John Wistar. 

Matron.—Margaret N. Wistar. 





WANTED 


A Teacher for Friends’ School, at Haddon- 
field, N. J.; a person with suitable qualifica- 
tions will be allowed a liberal salary, Apply 
to Blakey Sharpless, Samuel Nicholson, or 
Josiah B. Evans, Trustees. 

Haddonfield, Tenth mo., 1852. 





WANTED 


A teacher for Friends’ School, at Cross- 
wicks, New Jersey. To a qualified Friend, a 
liberal compensation will be allowed, 

Application may be made to Robert Parry, 
Recklesstown, Burlington county, N. J., or to 
Samuel Allinson, Jr., Yardville, Mercer coun- 
ty, N. J. 


eee 


Marnziep, on the 27th ultimo, at Friends’ meeting, 
Muncey, Pa., Jessz Harness, Jr., to Many W., daugh- 
ter of Henry and Catharine Ecroyd, all of Muncey, 
Lycoming county, Pa. 





Diep, in Stephenson county, Illinois, on the 23d of 
Ninth month, 1852, of cholera, in the 46th year of his 
age, Josern PRanTinGHaM, an esteemed member of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, Columbi- 
ana county, Ohio. This dear Friend was concerned 
for the faithful maintenance of the ancient principles 
and testimonies of our religious Society, and we rever- 
ently hope, prepared for his sudden removal from 
works to rewards, 





, on the 29th of Ninth month, Mercy Paxson, 
in the 80th year of her age, a member und elder of 
Plymouth particular and Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 





, on the 3rd inst., in the 24th year of his age, 
at the residence of his father, near Tuckerton, 
N. J., Ezra Parker, a member of Little Egg Lar- 
bour Monthly Meeting. 





, on the 3rd inst., inthe 87th year of her age, 
|} at her residence, near Haddonfield, N.J., Many Wit 
Litts, widow of the late Jeremiah Willitts. ‘This 
dear Friend was appointed early in life to the station 


; > . . f an elder in the church, which she acceptably filled 
Smith, $2, vol. 26; from Jehu Fawcett, O., for D. Test, : . : : . 
$3, to 52, vol. 25, for A. Stewart, and M. J. Faweett, for many years in the compass of Little Egg Harbour 


$2 each, vol. 25; from P. P. Dunn, N. J., and L. Ben. 
nett, $2 cach, vol. 25; from Henry Knowles, agent, 


Monthly Meeting. Since her removal within the 
compass of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, now nearly 





S.N. Y., for Benj. Boss, $2, vol. 25, for Isaac Peck. twelve years, her bodily infirmities have prevented her 


ham, $2, vol. 26. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


assembling with her friends in their meetings for Divine 
worship, but her lively interest for the prosperity of 
| the church was manifested to the last. Her mental 
faculties were preserved clear, and we reverently be- 
lieve, that it may truly be said of her, “Thou shalt 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, | come to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of 


No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 


| Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, | corm cometh in in his scason.” 


PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 


Sixth strect, and No. 14 South Third street ;| No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chesnut street. 
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